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If no bodies are placed by Nature, or can be
placed by Art, in a situation where they may gravitate
to the Sun, but those which gravitate for some useful
end; then, however universal gravitation may be, yet
the causes of Nature do not operate in vain. But I
apprehend, my Lord, that we are to use great caution
that we do not abuse the argument from final causes;
which I think we shall often do, if we conclude that a
thing is not, because the reason, why it should be, is to
us unknown. For how many things do actually exist,
of which the final cause is entirely a secret? Do you
know, my Lord, the final cause of Saturn's ring? Yet
you doubt not its existence. Do you know the final
cause of the secular diminution of the obliquity of the
ecliptic ? The investigation of final Causes is the noblest
aim of Philosophy. When the final cause is previously
known, it may often lead us to a discovery of the means.

But where the existence of a thing is dubious, one
cannot conclude with certainty that it is not, because
a final cause does not appear to us.

You speak of the simplicity of the line in which the
planets move. You will remember that when Aristotle
speaks of the simplicity of this line it is upon a supposition
that it is circular ; which is not the case.

These are the principal points which I think excep-
tionable in your fourth book, in its present form, except
one thing indeed which had almost slipt my memory;
which is that in p. 421 you speak as if Newton
might have decomposed or analysed the motion of a
planet into the two parts of which the other motion
(that of projectiles) is composed; you speak, I say, as
if Sir Isaac might have done this, but has not
done it Whereas the fact is that he has done this, in
the two first propositions of the second section of the
first book of the Principia, and he intended thoselaced there. And Nature is not to be
